TRAGEDY

In tragic hints here see what evermore
Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean's force,
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse,
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore!

'Requital, redemption, amends, equity, explana-
tion, pity, mercy, are words without a meaning here:

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods;
They kill us for their sport.

Here is no need of the Eumenides, children of
night everlasting; for here is Night itself/ That is the
modern conception of tragedy, and it comes down to
us from Shakespeare himself. For it is not quite the
conception of the Greek tragedians, at least of the
greatest of them, Aeschylus and Sophocles. To them
the power of the gods*is evident enough in the tragic
incident. It is no chance that dooms a whole house
like that of Pelops or Laius; as to the Jewish prophets
it is no chance that has brought the Assyrian hosts
upon Israel. The question for both is the motive, the
purpose underlying the course of events. Does the
tragic story reveal the justice and mercy as well as the
power of God? If Aeschylus' answer is less clear and
authoritative than that of the prophets, it is of the
same kind, a vindication of the ways of God to men.v
Like them he is a rebel against, a critic of, the explicit
or latent ethics of the myths which he dramatises, the
ethics of popular religion. He will not accept the
creed, if i.t can be called a creed, of the average man
of his day, that the gods are powerful but not neces-
sarily good, that they are envious of human excel-
lence and prosperity, that the gods must be concili-
ated by sacrifices a.nd due rites. Aeschylus, like the
prophets, believes that God is just Zeus at. least is
so, whatever his predecessors may have been; and
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